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EARLY AMERICAN COINS 


BY ERIC P. NEWMAN & MAUREEN LEVINE 


LM 619 & ANA 1214367 


CONTINENTAL 


CURRENCY 
DOLLAR COIN 


Contemporary documents predate the publication once thought to be 
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the earliest description of this iconic American issue. 


HE 1776 CONTINENTAL CURRENCY 

dollar coin has long been an object of fas- 

cination for American numismatic schol- 

ars and hobbyists alike. To date, no offi- 

cial resolutions or records regarding its 
authorization or minting have been discovered. 
However, a small number of 18th-century refer- 
ences to this coin recently have been located and 
will be explored in this article. These American, 
German, British and French sources include 
books, periodicals, personal communication and, 
surprisingly, poetry. 


Jonathan Odell: Poet & Cryptographer 
Numismatic author Robert D. Leonard provided 
important information about 1776 Continental 
Currency dollars when he answered a query from a 
reader of the E-Sylum, the Numismatic Biblioma- 
nia Society’s online newsletter. In the October 21, 
2012, issue, Leonard supplied an excerpt of a 
poem he found in Eric Leighton’s NUmiS Worthy 
(Old Numismatic News), 1752-1800. Leonard com- 
mented, “It is difficult to read this as anything 
other than a reference to pewter dollars issued by 
the (American) Congress no later than 1779.” 

The words “pewter dollars” in “The Congratu- 
lation,” by Loyalist poet Jonathan Odell, repre- 


sent the earliest printed mention of the 1776 Con- 
tinental Currency dollar coin. Initially published 
on November 6, 1779, in New York’s Royal Gazette, 
the poem was reprinted in the newspaper’s No- 
vember 24 supplement. Odell penned the ran- 
corous verse to commemorate the French fleet’s 
failed attempt to retake the occupied New York 
City environs, and to denigrate the monetary 
policies of the Continental Congress. 

Odell, a participant in the Benedict Arnold 
conspiracy, served as a British army propaganda 
writer whose objective was to foster allegiance to 
Britain and disillusion supporters of the Patriot 
cause. In some instances, he produced reasoned 
essays; at other times, he reveled in venomous 
verses. Each stanza of “The Congratulation” be- 
gins with the lines “Joy to great Congress, joy an 
hundred fold:/The grand cajolers are themselves 
cajol’d!” This poem’s five references to the se- 
verely devalued Continental Currency follow: 


6th stanza, lines 13-14 
Our paper coin refus’d for flour we see, 


And lawyers will not take it for a fee. 


8th stanza, lines 9-12 
Dollars on dollars heap’d up to the skies, 
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The bloated size of the dollar coin reflected the inflation that caused 
such bitterness on the part of both Loyalists and Patriots. 


Their value sinks the more, the more they rise; 
Bank notes of bankrupts, struck without a fund, 
Puff’d for a season, will at last be shunn’d. 


9th stanza, lines 5-6 
Mock-money and mock-states shall melt away, 
And the mock troops disband for want of pay. 


Ith stanza, line 4 
Taxes unpaid, tho’ payable in rags. 


12th & final stanza, lines 13-16 

Whoever these important points explains, 
Congress will nobly pay him for his pains, 

Of pewter dollars, what both hands can hold, 
A thimble-full of plate, a mite of gold... 


In this poem, Continental Currency paper 
money is referenced variously as “paper coin,” 
“dollars on dollars,” “bank notes of bank- 
rupts,” “mock-money” and “rags.” 
Odell echoed the sentiments of 
many American colonists, Loy- 
alist or not, whose forced ac- 
ceptance of the fiat money 


p> THE OBVERSE of a 1776 Continental 
Currency dollar coin struck in pewter 


(Newman 2-C). Actual Size: 39mm 


wv THE “SONS OF FREEDOM” pull down 
the statue of George Ill. 
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brought extreme 
hardship, and for 
the Quakers, the 
additional burden 
of supporting war- 
fare. He reserved 
his taunt about 
Continental Cur- 
rency coinage for 
the last stanza, in 
which he contrasted 
an exaggeratedly 
large coin of base 
metal with minis- 
cule quantities of 
precious silver and gold. The bloated size of the 
dollar coin, “what both hands can hold,” re- 
flected the inflation that caused such bitterness on 
the part of both Loyalists and Patriots. 

Odell’s phrase “of pewter dollars” indicates he 
considered the 1776 Continental Currency 
dollar coin to be fiat money. From the 
words “Congress will nobly pay,” we 
can infer that he believed the 
pewter dollar was Congressionally 

sanctioned. In mocking the mon- 
etary policies of the Continental 
Congress and its currency, this 
steadfast Tory clearly acknowl- 
edged his familiarity with the 
1776 circulating dollar coin. 

Odell’s satisfaction in compos- 
ing poetry was overshad- 
owed by the pride he ex- 
pressed in his efforts to 
effect one of the most 
treacherous schemes of 
the American Revolu- 
tion. Educated at the 
College of New Jersey 
(later Princeton Univer- 
sity), founded by his 
grandfather, the Rev- 
erend Jonathan Dickin- 
son, Odell was, at various 
times, a teacher, medical 
doctor, minister, military 
chaplain, essayist, poet, 
translator and cryptogra- 
pher. After serving in the 
West Indies as a British 
army surgeon until 1763, 


jamin Franklin. 


=e 
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A DOCTOR AND ERSTWHILE POET 
Jonathan Odell produced a pamphlet 
about the breeding of silkworms (illus- 
trated above) at the behest of Ben- 
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While serving in the ministry, Odell continued practicing medicine 
to supplement his meager income. 
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he journeyed to London to study for the Anglican 
ministry. Upon his return in 1767 to Burlington, in 
the colony of New Jersey, Governor William 
Franklin (with the support of his father, Ben- 
jamin) installed Odell as minister of the small 
St. Mary’s Parish. 

While serving in the ministry, Odell continued 
practicing medicine to supplement his meager in- 
come. He was a prominent physician and, in 1768, 
was inducted into the illustrious American Philo- 
sophical Society. In 1769 he completed a lengthy, 
arduous translation of a number of French pam- 
phlets that he synthesized as Directions for the 
Breeding and Management of Silkworms. This 
work, the first publication issued by the society, 
was at the behest of Benjamin Franklin, who 
hoped to promote silkworm breeding in America. 
Later, Odell would turn his pen against Franklin. 

Odell shared some of the Patriots’ grievances, 
but he never wavered from his allegiance to the 
Crown; in fact, his position as minister of the 
Church of England required it. As dissension 


<q THE CAPTURE OF MAJOR JOHN ANDRE and a 1779 sketch of 
the rebel “works” at West Point (above). 


grew, Odell became alarmed at the turbulent po- 
litical situation and began writing poems to sway 
the minds and hearts of the populace from the 
disorder and violence he abhorred. When his sub- 
tle comments went unnoticed, he wrote caustic 
verses denouncing those he saw as anarchic rab- 
ble-rousers who were attempting to dupe the 
American colonists. 

Despite living in Burlington, a town populated 
mainly by Quakers and Loyalists, Odell did not re- 
main unscathed by the Revolution for long. In Oc- 
tober 1775, he was detained for writing personal 
letters conveying his Loyalist opinions. His bene- 
factor, William Franklin, was arrested and impris- 
oned the following June. A performance of his 
birthday ode to King George III drew the notice of 
rebel forces, and Odell was paroled, with the re- 
striction that he remain within 8 miles of Burling- 
ton’s courthouse. After July 4, it was no longer safe 
to publicly swear allegiance to the king as head of 
the Church of England, and Odell shuttered his 
beloved parish. In December 1776, he was pursued 
by rebel forces for acting as translator in negotia- 
tions with the Hessians (in order to protect the 
town of Burlington); he owed his escape to a 
Quaker neighbor who hid him in a secret room in a 
house once owned by his friend William Franklin. 

Odell and fellow Loyalist poet Joseph Stans- 
bury acted as conduits, coders and decoders for 
communications between Benedict Arnold and 
Major John André. Their exploits read like a spy 
novel: fictitious names, encoded letters, secret 
marks and invisible ink. Negotiations continued 
until Arnold insisted that the final communica- 
tions be made in person, forcing André to make 
the dangerous journey that brought him behind 
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A DANIEL BERGER’S 1784 ILLUSTRATION of the Libertas Ameri- 
cana medal (top) and the Continental Currency dollar. 
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American lines. As we know, the venture failed; 
Major André was hanged as a spy, and the name 
“Benedict Arnold” became synonymous with 
“American traitor.” 


German Accounts of the Dollar 

& Libertas Americana Medal 

The German people were greatly interested in the 
American Revolution and its turning points, such 
as the capture of Major André. Berlin publisher 
Haude and Spener produced a book dedicated to 
the history of the conflict. It contained a number 
of engravings, including those of the 1776 Conti- 
nental Currency dollar coin and the Libertas 
Americana medal. Much of the numismatic com- 
munity has long been aware of Daniel Berger’s il- 
lustration of the coin and medal in Matthias 
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Christian Sprengel’s book Allgemeines historisches 
Taschenbuch. (This information was first noted by 
Eric P. Newman in the April 1984 edition of The 
Colonial Newsletter. It was based upon the repro- 
duction of Berger’s plate in The American Revolu- 
tion in Drawings and Prints.) 

Since that time, Berger’s 1784-dated illustra- 
tion (with the legends translated into German) has 
been acknowledged as the earliest published rep- 
resentation of the 1776 Continental Currency dol- 
lar. Richard Watson has heretofore been credited 
as the author of the first printed account of that 
dollar in his 1786 Chemical Essays (Vol. IV). How- 
ever, it has been discovered that the information 
regarding both Berger’s illustration and Sprengel’s 
text should be amended as follows: 

1) Berger’s first engraving of the coin and medal 
appeared in a prior publication and is dated 1783. 

2) That 1783-dated plate displays not only the 
first illustration of the 1776 Continental Currency 
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An examination of Sprengel’s books in the Library Company of Philadelphia 


p> STRUCK IN PARIS IN 1782, the Libertas 
Americana medal was designed by Augustin 
Dupré to Benjamin Franklin’s specifications. 
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led to the discovery of Berger’s 1788 engraving of the coin and medal. 


dollar coin, but also the first of the Libertas 
Americana medal. 

3) Sprengel wrote the earliest printed descrip- 
tion of the 1776 Continental Currency dollar, pre- 
dating Richard Watson’s account of the coin by 
more than two years. 

An examination of Sprengel’s books in the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia led to the discov- 
ery of Berger’s 1783 engraving of the coin and 
medal in Historisch-genealogischer Calender, oder 
Jahrbuch der merkwiirdigsten neuen Welt-Begeben- 
heiten, fiir 1784 (“Historical and Genealogical Al- 
manac, or Yearbook of the Most Remarkable New 
World Events for 1784”), the predecessor of Allge- 
meines historisches Taschenbuch. (Hereafter, we 
will refer to the former as Calender and the latter 
as Taschenbuch.) The 1784-dated double plate 
that has been reproduced in multiple books and 
numismatic catalogs and referenced as containing 
the first illustration of the 1776 Continental Cur- 
rency dollar coin is actually a slightly altered ver- 
sion of Berger’s 1783 engraving. 

Because neither the Calender nor the Tasch- 
enbuch has a dated title page, they are 
often referenced with a bracketed 
year of publication, indicating the 
date is uncertain. Sabin’s Biblio- , 
thecha Americana does not re- 
cord the Calender; the first edi- 
tion of the Taschenbuch is 
listed as [1783], and the sec- 
ond as [1784]. We set out to 
verify conclusively the Calen- 
der’s publication date. 


Not Actual Size 


The words “Leipzig zur Messe” 
appear on the title page, indi- 

cating it was for sale at the il- 

lustrious Leipzig Fair, but that 

was not actually the case. That 
autumnal fair—a “must” for bib- 
liophiles—began on or about Sun- 
day, September 28, 1783, and ended 
three weeks later. Sprengel’s foreword 
was dated October 30, 1783, after the fair’s 
conclusion. A search through the book catalog 
(Allgemeines Verzeichnis der Biicher...) for the 


A BERGER’S EARLIER RENDERINGS in Historich-genealogischer 
Calender (1783). 


Leipzig and Frankfurt Michaelmas Fairs located 
the Calender in the “forthcoming publica- 
tions” section under what must have 
been its working title: Taschen— 
oder Jahrbuch, genealogischhis- 
torisches, der neuesten Weltbeg- 
eben—heiten fiir 1784 (“Genea- 
logical-Historical Pocket—or 
Yearbook, of the Newest 
Events of the World for 1784”). 
It was scheduled to be ready to- 
ward the end of the year, which 
would have been imperative for a 
book containing an almanac for the 
upcoming year. 

A four-page pre-publication 
announcement (Ankiindigung) 
appearing in a number of No- 

vember 1783 periodicals also 
stated this reference would be 
ready by the end of the year. 
This notice detailed in order 
the illustrations appearing in 
the Calender: the engraved alle- 
gorical title page by J.W. Meil; 
the colored map of North America 
based on that of W. Faden; the 12 
copperplate illustrations of noteworthy 
Revolutionary War events, designed by Daniel 
Chodowiecki and engraved by Daniel Berger; and 
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Within a thinly ruled rectangular frame, the medal appears above the coin, 


with the obverses on the recto page and the reverses on the verso. 


illustration with portraits of Washington, 
Franklin, General Horatio Gates and other Amer- 
ican patriots. 

The next plate is described as Ferner, die Abbil- 
dung der auf Befehl des Congresses zu Paris auf den 
Friedensschluf geprdgten Medaille, —einer currenten 
nordamericanischen Silbermiinze (“Further, the il- 
lustration of the medal that was minted in Paris 
on the occasion of the peace agreement, by order 
of the Congress—of a current North American sil- 
ver coin”). The text first notes the Libertas 
Americana medal, then cites the 1776 Continental 
Currency dollar, the first German reference to the 
coin. Since only four specimens in silver are 
known, one would expect the metal to have been 
described as pewter. However, the publisher’s 
source also might have wanted to encourage the 
perception that the United States was producing 
silver coinage rather than a fiat money coin. The 
list in the announcement concludes with three 
colored illustrations, namely the North America 
flag and pennant; an officer in Washington’s Life 
Guard and a soldier under Washington’s com- 
mand; and an American rifleman represented 
with a Pennsylvania infantryman. 

But was the Calender actually ready before 1783 
came to a close? The fact that five of the six copies 
examined contain illustrations dated 
1783, an earlier engraving of Plate 1 
(listing Chodoweicki as both artist 
and engraver), and a previous 
plate depicting the capture of 
Major André is supportive of 
the 1783 publication date, but 
not conclusive. (The reason 
for the inclusion in the sixth 
copy of the newer versions of 
Plates 1 and 10 and the double 
plates is not known.) 

Proof that the Calender was 
published in 1783 is supplied 
by a letter that Mr. Giraud, a 
lawyer for the Paris bookseller 
Dufour, wrote to Benjamin 
Franklin on December 22, 
1783. The pertinent commen- 
tary translates from the French as follows: “The 
United States of America, having much to do with 
the dedication of this Almanac, I dare to hope 
that they will agree to this honor; if your Excel- 
lency agrees to send them this sample, I would 
consider it a great favor for which I would be eter- 


(Newman 2-C). 
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A THE REVERSE of a 1776 Continental 
Currency dollar coin struck in pewter 


nally grateful.” (Franklin had received two letters 
in the spring of 1783 asking for material to illus- 
trate this publication; the first was from Michel- 
René Hilliard d’Auberteuil, an author whom 
Franklin was assisting with a French account of 
the American Revolution, and the second was 
from publisher Carl Spener, of the Berlin firm 
Haude and Spener.) Giraud’s letter makes it clear 
that he had in hand a copy of the Calender in De- 
cember 1783. Further, an advertisement appear- 
ing in the December 31 issue of the Leipziger intel- 
ligenz-Blatt demonstrated that the Calender was 
being sold to the public in 1783. 


The Earliest Illustrations of 
the Libertas Americana Medal 
& the 1776 Continental Currency Dollar 
As noted previously, it has long been accepted 
that the 1784-dated engraving in the Taschenbuch 
is the first printed illustration of the 1776 Conti- 
nental Currency dollar coin. However, Daniel 
Berger’s elegant 1783 plate showing the Libertas 
Americana medal with the dollar has been dis- 
covered. Within a thinly ruled rectangular frame, 
the medal appears above the coin, with the ob- 
verses on the recto page and the reverses on the 
verso. Small rectangular graphics connect the re- 
spective obverses and reverses of each, 
identifying the pairs without the use 
of captions. In Berger’s engrav- 
ing, the diameter of the 1776 
Continental Currency dollar is 
33mm, while that of the medal 
is slightly over 46mm, corre- 
sponding with the measure- 
ments of actual examples. 
While the legends on the 
engravings of the Libertas 
Americana medal are in the 
original Latin, those on the 
dollar appear in German, 
rather than in the Latin and 
English that are on the ac- 
tual coin. The translation of 
the Latin legend above the 
sundial, FUGIO (“I Fly”) to 
ICH FLIEHE on the obverse is literal. The other 
legends on the obverse, CONTINENTAL CUR- 
RENCY 1776 and MIND YOUR BUSINESS, were 
translated as near to the original meaning as pos- 
sible, given the inherent differences in English 
and German. For the former, Sprengel supplied 


Actual Size: 39mm 
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PHOTOS: ERIC P., NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY (BOTTOM) & LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Sprengel’s volume clearly contains the first illustration of the 


Libertas Americana medal. 


ened version (bottom). 


Pierre in 1783. However, profes- 
sional numismatist Stuart Levine 
noticed that the illustrated, en- 
graved broadside shown in John 
Adams and Anne Bentley’s book 
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Comitia Americana (2007) was ac- 


AMERICANISCHE LANDES MUNTZE 1776 (“Amer- 
ican Country [i.e., National] Coin 1776”); for the 
latter, he used BEDENKT WAS IHR VORHABT 
(“Consider What You Are Planning,” or, more 
loosely, “Remember Your Intent”). The text on 
the reverse reads CONGRESS VON AMERICA 
(“American Congress”), with WIR SIND EINS 
(“We Are One”) at the center. The engravings are 
attributed at the bottom right to “D. Berger 
Seulp 1783” (referring to David Berger). The 
plates have no other text than what is within the 
coin and medal engravings. 

As noted, the November prepublication 
announcement mentioned “the illustration of 
the medal that was minted in Paris on the occa- 
sion of the peace agreement,” referring to the 
Libertas Americana medal illustrated here. The 
next piece was “a current North American silver 
coin.” This no doubt referred to the 1776 Conti- 
nental Currency dollar, and that its earliest illus- 
tration is seen here. We will prove that it also is 
the first published engraving of the Libertas 
Americana medal. 

The printed broadsides accompanying the Lib- 
ertas Americana medals distributed by Benjamin 
Franklin were accomplished by Philippe-Denis 


tually engraved by Jean-Baptiste 
Bradel. Roy Goodman, assistant 
librarian and curator of printed 
materials at the American Philo- 
sophical Society Library confirmed 
that Pierre’s “Explication de la 
Médaille frappée par les Ameri- 
cains en 1782” has no illustrations. 
Pierre’s letter to Franklin on May 
5, 1783, stated that he was sending 
300 copies of his explanation of 
the medal. 

Bradel’s broadside, with its 
leopard-skin motif (and the image 
of a spotted leopard on the medal’s 
obverse), was printed later. In Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s Vision of American Community, 
author Lester Olson pointed out that the broad- 
side was advertised on April 15, 1784, in the Paris 
publication Affiches, Annonces, et Avis Divers, 
indicating it was printed close to the spring of 
1784, well after the publication of the Calender. 
The 1784 edition of the Stockholm publication 
Historiska Biblioteket carried C.J. Gjérwell’s sim- 
plified illustration of both sides of the Libertas 
Americana medal, opposite the first page of 
its “April” section. Tellingly, Sprengel’s history 
of the revolution was featured in that publica- 
tion, so the engraving might have been copied 
from Berger’s. Since no other illustrations ap- 
peared before 1784, Sprengel’s volume clearly 
contains the first illustration of the Libertas 
Americana medal. 


Berger's 1784 Reworked Illustrations 

of the Coin & Medal 

Giraud’s December 22, 1783, letter to Franklin 
proves that the Calender was printed in 1783. 
Whether the first edition of the Taschenbuch was 
published in 1783 is uncertain. Except for the omis- 
sion of the almanac portion of the Calender, the text 
is exactly the same. Both books were printed in 
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<q BERGER’S 1783 ENGRAVING of the Libertas 
Americana medal (top) and his 1784 strength- 
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AA SIDE-BY-SIDE COMPARISON of Berger’s 1783 rendering of the Continental dollar obverse (left) from Historisch-geneaolgischer 
Calender and his 1784 illustration from Allgemeines historisches Taschenbuch (right). 
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Leipzig using the same typeface, as evidenced by 
the identical colophon (publisher’s imprint). 

However, all copies examined have a mix of 
plates dated 1783 (portraits), 1784 (coin and 
medal) and a new title page (in addition to the 
Calender’s engraved title page). The 12 numbered 
plates, one for each month in the almanac, were 
moved to appropriate places within the history 
portion of the book. Most, but not all, copies in- 
clude the new Plate 10 (the capture of Major An- 
dré), and the reworked version of Plate 1 (Boston 
Tea Party) acknowledging artists Chodoweicki and 
Berger. That the author is erroneously listed as 
“C.M.” rather than “M.C.” Sprengel might be at- 
tributed to the haste with which this book was as- 
sembled, just after or concurrently with the Calen- 
der. The second edition, in a slightly larger format, 
was printed in Berlin, using a different typeface. It 
was advertised for sale in the September 11, 1784, 
issue of Gelehrte Beytrage. 

Sprengel’s history of the revolution was greeted 
enthusiastically. In Germany and the American 
Revolution (1977), author Horst Dippel wrote, “No 
more than a year after its publication, a contem- 
porary historian remarked that the book ‘is in 
everybody’s hands, or, at least, should be.’ Going 
through five editions between 1783 and 1788, it 
was...the most successful book by a German au- 
thor of the late eighteenth century dealing specifi- 
cally with North America...” 

Dippel’s census did not include the Calender. 
His bibliography dates the first edition of the 
Taschenbuch as “[1783].” It is important to note 
that editions later than 1784 feature neither the 
plates nor the Miinzen section, but they do in- 
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A BERGER’S 1783 REVERSE from the Ca/ender (left), and 1784 
illustration from the Taschenbuch (right). 


clude a foldout map. 

Although all the engravings from the Calender 
are included in the Taschenbuch, evidence of re- 
working is seen in the black-and-white engravings 
(except in the case of Plate 10). These alterations 
possibly were intended to improve the designs, 
correct errors, or differentiate the Taschenbuch 
from the Calender. Also, new engravings would 
have provided the artists with another edition of 
prints to sell. 

Most of the reworking consisted of enhancing 
the engravings, such as increasing the hatching/ 
crosshatching and subtly changing the back- 
ground design, rather than making substantive 
changes. However, as noted above, the 1784 ver- 
sion of Plate 1 corrected the omission of the en- 
graver’s name. The substitution of a completely 
new version of Plate 10, depicting the capture of 
Major André, perhaps was made to agree with 
factual information. (The scene was changed from 
night to day.) 
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This book, not much bigger than a standard deck of playing cards, 


was written in New High German and printed in Fraktur type. 


On the 1784 double plate containing the coin 
and medal engravings, Berger’s signature and the 
date were moved from the bottom right of the 
plate to the bottom left. The Libertas Americana 
illustration evidences some alterations as well. On 
the obverse, shading is strengthened by the addi- 
tion of more hatching; Liberty’s ear is more de- 
fined; and the period and colon in the exergue 
have been changed from dots to small circles. The 
reverse also has enhanced shading, plus the peri- 
ods in the exergue appear more circular, and 
Dupré’s name is moved slightly to the left. 

The engravings of the 1776 Continental Cur- 
rency dollar coin also were modified. On the ob- 
verse, the dots separating the Roman numerals on 
the sundial are smaller and appear at the bottom 
of the numerals rather than centered between 


Matthias Christian Sprengel 


Matthias Christian Sprengel (1746-1803) was one of the 
foremost geographers, historians, and translators of his 
time. A polyhistor, Sprengel began teaching history and 
lecturing on the British Colonies in America in 1778 at his 
alma mater, the University of Gdttingen. King George Il, 
Elector of Hanover, established the university in 1734; this 
connection led many scholars, like Sprengel, to specialize 
in the study of the British colonies. A number of British 
subjects, among them Major John André, were educated at 
the university. 

Sprengel moved to Halle in 1779 to take positions as 
university librarian and professor of history and statistics; 
thus, he taught at both of Germany’s foremost institutions 
of the 18th century. Reinhold Forster also accepted a post 
at Halle’s Martin Luther University in 1779, and Sprengel 
married his daughter Wilhelmina in December of the fol- 
lowing year. Not only did Sprengel have access to the uni- 
versity’s holdings, but he also was able to make use of his 
father-in-law’s renowned personal library as an additional 
resource for his research and writing. Sprengel had been 
writing about the British Colonies since 1776 and became 
known as an expert on America. His books and lectures 
were highly regarded, making him a natural choice for 
Spener’s publication. 

The 1783 descriptions of the Continental Currency dollar 
coin and the Libertas Americana medal were not the first 
numismatic subjects covered by a Halle professor. In 1754 
Johann Friedrich Joachim wrote what is described in 
Early American History Auctions’ April 19, 2013, catalog 
as perhaps “the earliest printed scholarly treatment of 
Jewish coinage.” 
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them. The Roman numeral rendered as a partially 
obscured “TIII” was corrected to “ITV”; the accent 
(umlaut) in MUNTZE was slightly enlarged 
and angled to the left; and the engraved lines 
in the field were strengthened. On the reverse, 
CONNECT.T has been changed to CONNECI. T. 
On both the 1783 and 1784 plates, N. JERSEY is 
spelled as N. IERSEY. The I in SIND EINS and 
the penultimate letters in WIR SIND EINS are ver- 
tically aligned in the 1784 plate, but not in the 
1783 version. 

The German text complicates attribution; for 
example, the legend does not include the word 
CURRENCY (or CURENCY). On page 18 of the cat- 
alog for Part 1 of Stack’s 2003 sale of the John J. 
Ford Jr. Collection: Coins, Medals and Currency, 
Michael Hodder correlated the 1784 plate from 
the Taschenbuch with the Newman 1-C variety. 
However, we believe the engraving was modeled 
after a depiction of the Newman 2-C. On the 1-C 
obverse, the stems of the 7s extend to the edge of 
the coin, while on the 2-C illustration, they do not. 

Another variance is easily seen: the inner circle 
on 1-C appears on top of the rays, but beneath 
them in Berger’s engraving and on 2-C. More sub- 
tly, 1-C differs in the following ways: the rays of 
the sun are long and sharply pointed; the sundial 
only slightly dips down into the exergue; and the 
tops of the letters in FUGIO are flush, or virtually 
so, with the outer circle. 


Sprengel’s Description of the 

1776 Continental Currency Dollar 

A little more than four years after Odell’s poem 
was published, the first detailed description of 
the 1776 Continental Currency dollar coin ap- 
peared in print. The author was the distinguished 
German historian Matthias Christian Sprengel, 
whose descriptions of the Libertas Americana 
medal and the 1776 Continental Currency dollar 
were published in the 1783 Historisch-genealogis - 
cher Calender. This book, not much bigger than a 
standard deck of playing cards (approximately 68 
x 1llmm as opposed to 63 x 88mm), was written 
in New High German and printed in Fraktur type. 
It contained an almanac, a genealogy of European 
rulers, and Professor Sprengel’s history of the 
American Revolution. 

Shortly after, in 1783 or 1784, Allgemeines his- 
torisches Taschenbuch was printed. Its illustrations 
are a mixture of 1783 and 1784 plates, and the al- 
manac is omitted, but the genealogy and history 
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Sprengel’s style apparently made deciphering his meaning difficult 
for some of his contemporaries, as well as for modern readers. 


A OBVERSES OF 1776 PEWTER CONTINENTAL CURRENCY DOLLAR COINS—Newman 1-B (left) and 2-C (right)— 
compared with Berger’s 1783 detail (center) from Historische-genealogischer Calender. 


are unchanged, the typeface is the same, and the 
publisher’s symbol are identical. Heinz and Karin 
Dutt translated the text of this first edition of the 
Taschenbuch into English for their 2004 book, 
1700s in America. The publisher’s notes indicate 
that the translation and editing of Sprengel’s 
work were challenging because his writing con- 
tained “long, rolling sentences, interspersed with 
dependent clauses.” 

Sprengel’s style apparently made deciphering 
his meaning difficult for some of his contempo- 
raries, as well as for modern readers. One January 
1784 report (in German) demonstrates the chal- 
lenge posed by the text with a description of the 
1776 Continental Currency dollar coin, inter- 
preted as “the remarkable stamp of the American 
paper money.” The Dutts translated the relevant 
text as follows: 


The first one shown here is a coin which com- 
memorates the peace. Congress had it made in 
Paris to perpetuate the memory of this event and 
the efficient way in which France took part in it. 
On the front side it shows the new free state of 
North America represented by the picture of the 
child Hercules fighting with snakes, and indicates 
that this child was born under weapons, it does 
not sit in a cradle, but in a shield that lies on the 
floor. It seems that a leopard (shield-bearer of 
the English coat of arms and here a symbol for 
Great Britain) wants to attack the helpless child, 
but is prevented from doing so by a female figure 
who protects the child with her shield and is just 
about to administer a deadly thrust to the leop- 
ard with her spear. The lilies show that this fe- 
male figure symbolizes France; below this, one 
reads two dates that are equally important on 
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America’s way to freedom. The backside of this 
commemorative coin shows the profile of a beau- 
tiful woman with flying hair. A staff is shown, 
erect behind the nape of her neck, as if she was 
holding it in her hand, and on this staff is placed 
the hat of freedom, the pileus, symbol of the re- 
publican constitution. The legend around the rim 
of the coin expresses who the figure is: Libertas 
Americana—the freedom of North America. 


This translation describes the Libertas Ameri- 
cana medal as “a coin which commemorates the 
peace.” However, the word Sprengel used, 
denkmiinze, can be interpreted as “medal,” “com- 
memorative medal” or “commemorative coin.” In 
any case, he was not referring to currency. Sec- 
ond, Benjamin Franklin, not the American Con- 
gress, ordered the striking of the Libertas Ameri- 
cana medal and selected noted French artist 
Augustin Dupré to create it, but Sprengel’s 
source(s) indicated otherwise, and his explana- 
tion was more in line with what Franklin wished 
the public to believe. Third, the word leoparde 
(“leopard”) is used, rather than léwe (“lion”). 
(Léopard also appears in “Explication de la Mé- 
daille frappée par les Americains en 1782.”) These 
references are not the result of ignorance, but 
rather conformity to heraldic conventions deter- 
mined by the animal’s stance and position of the 
head, etc. The Dutts’ translation of Sprengel’s 
work continues: 


The second item that is here shown in the form of 
a coin is actually the seal, copied in this form, 
with which the paper money of Pennsylvania is 
stamped. Each province has its own seal of a 
similar kind for its paper money, but due to the 
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fact that the Pennsylvanian one is the most char- 
acteristic one, and because it depicts the close 
union of the 13 provinces and also the center of 
their confederation, and on its reverse side 
demonstrates to the people how quickly passing 
time is as well as the importance of what is being 
pursued, and because, therefore, it shows an idea 
very unusual for coins in our times, it was be- 
lieved that this one rather than any other seal 
should be shown here. To make the legends im- 
mediately understandable, they are quoted in the 
translation for German readers, so they need no 
explanation, only, maybe, the original language 
should be added: We are one—American Con- 
gress—Continental business [sic] —fugio—mind 
your business. [The word “business” is a typo- 
graphical error. The original text reads “Conti- 
nental Currency.” ] 


Sprengel’s rather convoluted first sentence in his 
description of the 1776 Continental Currency 
dollar coin no doubt led to the discrepancies in 
contemporary German advertisements and re- 
views. Some thought he was referring to the 1776 
coined dollar as a piece of paper money or a seal. 
However, an advance announcement appear- 
ing in a number of November 1783 publications 
specified a coin, and the heading “Miinzen” de- 
notes circulating or commemorative coinage, or a 
medallic work. 

In discussing the “fugio” side (which Sprengel 
designated as the reverse, rather than the obverse), 
Sprengel uses the words “miinze” and “miinzen,” 
which can only mean “coin” and “coins,” respec- 
tively. His comment, “... therefore, it shows an idea 
very unusual for coins in our times,” is explicit. 
Bearing this in mind, one might more accurately 
interpret the first sentence as “the second item 
shown here is a coin upon which the image of the 
seal of Pennsylvania’s paper money has been 
copied.” (Sprengel’s source thought the word 
“Philadelphia” on the February 1776 fractional bill 
indicated this was a Pennsylvania release, but it 
was Continental Currency, issued by the Continen- 
tal Congress.) 

Sprengel’s descriptions of the coin and the 
Libertas Americana medal offer no more in- 
formation than might be gleaned from a two- 
dimensional, black-and-white image. One can 
infer that Sprengel did not have access to physical 
specimens, and that his descriptions were based 
on Berger’s engravings of the medal and coin, as 
well as on his own sources and reference material. 

Those who wish to read the original German 
text online can view the Boston Public Library’s 
digitized copy of the second edition of Allge- 


p IN 1784 DANIEL BERGER ILLUSTRATED a flag and a pennant of 
the “13 United States of North America” in A//gemeines his- 
torisches Taschenbuch. 
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meines historisches Taschenbuch by searching Open 
Library (www.openlibrary.org). Although pub- 
lished in a larger format with a different typeface, 
and omitting the almanac from the first edition, 
the text of this 1784 publication is identical. The 
“Miinzen” section is found on pages 179-80. Al- 
though most illustrations are missing from this 
copy, the 1784-dated double plate is included, lo- 
cated with the color plates at the end of the book. 


Benjamin Franklin's Knowledge 

of the “Almanac” Project 

Because of the German public’s strong interest in 
the American colonies, the Berlin publishing 
house Haude and Spener embarked upon a his- 
tory of the revolution for its 1784 almanac. Ben- 
jamin Franklin received two letters in the spring 
of 1783 asking for a number of images, includ- 
ing medals struck by order of Congress, to illus- 
trate the publication. The first was from author 
Michel-René Hilliard d’Auberteuil, who had 
been receiving assistance with his own history 
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one of Germany’s best historians. 


of the Revolution, 
Essais Historiques et 
Politiques sur les An- 
glo-Américains, from 
Benjamin Franklin. 

On April 12, 1783, he 
wrote on behalf of 
Charles Spener ask- 
ing for the drawing of 
the medal struck by 
order of Congress (pre- 
sumably the Libertas 
Americana medal), 
and explaining that it 
was needed in a hurry. 
Spener followed with a 
letter on May 26, 1783, 
stressing his late-Sep- 
tember publication 
deadline and clarifying 
that German almanacs 
were published during 
that time. (The Leipzig 
Fair was the premier 
venue for selling al- 
manacs of virtually every imaginable theme.) 
Spener requested a number of drawings to illus- 
trate his publication: portraits, examples of cur- 
rency and the American coat of arms; and color 
images of the U.S. flag and the uniforms of Wash- 
ington’s and Gates’ regiments. He also requested 
the designs of two medals struck by order of Con- 
gress: one to commemorate the capture of Major 
André, the other to commemorate the peace and 
memorialize the history of the American Revolu- 
tion. Presumably, the former referred to the “Fi- 
delity” medal, and the latter to the Libertas Ameri- 
cana medal. 

Spener assured Franklin that this book would 
be entrusted to Sprengel, one of Germany’s best 
historians. He offered to introduce the professor 
to Franklin and members of Congress, whom he 
wished to honor in his book. There was a third 
letter to Franklin regarding the Calender from 
Spener’s friend and associate, bookseller Jean- 
Georges Truettel, on June 1, 1783. Truettel wrote 
that the Durand bookstore in Paris was desig- 
nated to receive and send any material Franklin 


a, 

A ENGRAVER J. PELICIER created this 
etching of statesman Benjamin 
Franklin in 1782. Spener asked 
Franklin if it was a suitable likeness. 


p PICTURED IN THE TASCHENBUCH were portraits (clockwise 
from top left) of George Washington, Horatio Gates, John 
Paul Jones, Benjamin Franklin and Henry Laurens. 
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provided for Spener, and that the owner would 
pay the associated costs. 


Source of the Illustrations 

There is no evidence that Sprengel ever met or 
communicated with Benjamin Franklin. However, 
in what seems a “small world” coincidence, 
Sprengel’s father-in-law, Reinhold Forster (aka 
Johann Reinhold Forster) and brother-in-law, 
George (aka Johann Georg Forster), were ac- 
quainted with Franklin. The father-and-son 
team were naturalists aboard British explorer and 
cartographer Captain James Cook’s second 
Pacific voyage. 

In 1777 George wrote the first history of the ex- 
pedition, A Voyage Round the World, and became 
a sought-after celebrity. He proudly visited with 
Franklin in Passy on October 9. Both Forsters 
were, like Franklin, members of the Royal Society 
in London and Gottingen, Germany. Franklin, 
George and Hilliard d’Auberteuil belonged to the 
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Spener assured Franklin that this book would be entrusted to Sprengel, 
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Since the publisher was pressed for time, it is unlikely he would have chosen 
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to substitute the Saint Aubin portrait of Franklin for the one by Peélicier. 


Paris lodge Les Neuf Soeurs. On May 1, 1780, at 
one of the lodge meetings over which Franklin 
presided, Reinhold presented material from his 
studies on assaying metals. Publisher Charles 
Spener was a friend of George and his family and 
occasionally stayed at their home. Therefore, 
Sprengel’s in-laws provided an indirect link to 
Benjamin Franklin, and perhaps 
influenced the American states- 
man to supply information for the 
German history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

As noted, Spener had re- 
quested a number of drawings 
upon which to base the engravings 
used in the Calender. In his letter 
to Franklin, he asked if the 
J. Pélicier portrait used in 
Hilliard d’Auberteuil’s history 
would resemble the statesman 
sufficiently to allow its use as a 
model for the engraver (presum- 
ably saving the publisher time 
and expense). Since an adapta- 
tion of the engraving by Charles 
Germain de Saint Aubin after 
Charles-Nicolas Cochin’s paint- 
ing ultimately was published, it 
can be inferred that Franklin or 
his representative responded neg- 
atively to Spener’s inquiry. 

Sprengel did not provide any 
information about the source(s) of 
the images of the flag, pennant, 
Libertas Americana medal or the 
1776 Continental Currency dollar. Lester Olsen, in 
Benjamin Franklin’s Vision of American Commu- 
nity, suggested that Franklin might have played a 
role in supplying the coin and medal images used 
for the engraving of the Libertas Americana 
medal and the dollar depicted in the Taschenbuch. 

A note in Volume 40 of The Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin outlined the contents of the Calender, 
mentioning the plate with the Libertas Americana 
and “a design for a Continental coin.” A view- 
point opposing the possibility of Franklin’s par- 
ticipation was then put forth, arguing that Spren- 
gel stated the medal was struck by Congress, 
relying on press releases rather than the text of 
the “Explication of a Medal Struck by the Ameri- 
cans in 1782.” However, in the previous volume of 
the Papers, the title of the “Explication” is dis- 


A 1776 CONTINENTAL CURRENCY 
dollar in pewter (Newman 1-B). 
Actual Size: 39mm 


cussed as being “deliberately ambiguous” to lead 
France to the conclusion that Congress, not 
Franklin, had ordered the production of the Lib- 
ertas Americana medal. 

A French translation of the Calender had been 
planned. It is possible Franklin might have seen 
this as an opportunity to reinforce the idea that 
the Libertas Americana had been 
struck by order of the American 
Congress. On January 15, 1784, 
bookseller Jean-Georges Treuttel 
sent Franklin a second copy of 
the Calender. In the accompany- 
ing letter, he wrote, “It is too bad 
[Dommage que] that due to the 
translator’s illness, the French 
translation of the book had been 
halted after five or six pages had 
been printed.” There would have 
been no reason for Treuttel to 
mention the translation if 
Franklin had not been aware of it. 

Since the publisher had indi- 
cated he was pressed for time, 
it is unlikely he would have cho- 
sen to substitute the Saint Aubin 
portrait of Franklin for the one by 
Pélicier, but someone obviously 
made that decision. Franklin was 
very conscious of his image, and 
the portrait used in Sprengel’s 
book presented him wearing his 
spectacles and fur cap, the like- 
ness most familiar, and dear, to 
the French populace. In his book, 
Benjamin Franklin: An American Life, Walter 
Isaacson wrote, “The cap, like that worn by 
Rousseau, served as his badge of homespun 
purity and New World virtue, just as his ever- 
present spectacles (also featured in portraits) 
became an emblem of wisdom. It helped him 
play the part that Paris imagined for him: that 
of the noble frontier philosopher and simple 
backwoods sage... .” 

Another reason supporting Franklin’s involve- 
ment in the Calender is that it would have allowed 
him to publicize both the first coin of the newly 
independent United States and to reiterate 
the tribute to France expressed by the Liber- 
tas Americana medal. Furthermore, Franklin 
justifiably would have been proud of his involve- 
ment in the design of the coin and medal, and 
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A DANIEL BERGER ILLUSTRATED the uniforms of an American rifleman and a Pennsylvania infantryman (left), as well as Benjamin 
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Franklin’s first audience in Versailles as an envoy of the “American Free State” in 1778 (right). 
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would have been pleased to see their likenesses 
reproduced in print. If a French version of the 
Calender actually had been released in 1783, an 
English account of the 1776 Continental Currency 
dollar coin likely would have been released well 
before 1786. 


Reverend Watson’s Description 

After M.C. Sprengel’s publications, the next writ- 
ten description of the 1776 Continental Currency 
dollar came from Richard Watson, bishop of 
Llandaff and professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Like Franklin, Watson was 
a self-taught scientist and a member of the Royal 
Society. The preface to the fourth volume of his 
Chemical Essays was written on February 9, 1786, 
placing it more than two years after Sprengel’s 
history. Although Watson’s description of the 
coin has been reproduced in many other publica- 
tions, his text follows for the purpose of compari- 
son with that of Sprengel and other contemporary 
writers and reviewers: 
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It is reported of James II. That he melted down 
and coined all the brass guns in Ireland, and af- 
terwards proceeded to coin the pewter with this 
inscription—Melioris tessera fati.—The Congress 
in America had recourse to the same expedient; 
they coined several pieces of about an inch and 
half in diameter, and of 240 grains in weight; on 
one side of which was inscribed in a circular ring 
near the edge—Continental Currency, 1776—and 
within the ring a rising sun, with—fugio—at the 
side of it, shining upon a dial, under which was— 
Mind your business.—On the reverse were thirteen 
small circles joined together like the rings of a 
chain, on each of which was inscribed the name 
of some one of the thirteen states; on another cir- 
cular ring, within these, was inscribed—American 
Congress—and in the central space— We are 
One.—I have been particular in the mention of 
this piece of money, because like the leaden 
money which was struck at Vienna, when that 
city was besieged by the Turks in 1529, it will 
soon become a great curiosity. I estimated the 
weight of a cubic foot of this continental cur- 
rency, it was equal to 7440 ounces: this exceeds 
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Watson’s description provided an analysis of the dollar’s size, color, 


weight and metallic content. 


the weight of a cubic foot of our best sort of 
pewter, and falls short of that of our worst; I con- 
jecture that the metal of the Continental cur- 
rency consisted of 12 parts of tin and of 1 of lead. 


Watson’s description provided an analysis of 
the dollar’s size, color, weight and metallic con- 
tent. It is evident that, unlike Sprengel, Watson 
had access to a coin and determined it was made 
of pewter. 

As noted previously, the Calender predates by 
over two years the publication that has long been 
accepted within the numismatic community as 
the earliest printed description of the 1776 Conti- 
nental Currency dollar coin. Sylvester Crosby, in 
his Early Coins of America, attributed the first de- 
scription of this coinage to Watson’s Chemical 
Essays (1791). The relevant passages are found in 
the third essay in Volume 4: “Of Gun-metal— 
Statuary-metal—Bell-metal—Pot-metal, and 
Speculum-metal.” The existence of the first edi- 
tion of Watson’s book, published in February 1786 
in Cambridge, was probably unknown to Crosby. 

In an “advertisement” in Volume 3, Watson 
stated that this volume would be his last, as he 
was going to attend to his health. Had not his 
condition improved (or his love of chemistry 
swayed him), numismatic history would have been 
greatly impacted. Press coverage of Volume 4 
mentioning the 1776 Continental Currency dollar 
coin began as early as March 1786. 

At that time, a month after Watson’s dated 
foreword, an abbreviated version of his descrip- 
tion of the dollar appeared in The European Mag- 
azine and London Review: 


The first money struck by the Congress in Amer- 
ica is now become exceedingly scarce, and only to 
be met with in the cabinets of the curious. They 
coined several pieces of pewter about an inch and 
a half in diameter, and of 240 grains in weight; on 
one side of which were inscribed, in a circular 
ring near the edge, the words—Continental Cur- 
rency, 1776—and within the ring a rising sun shin- 
ing upon a dial, with the word—fugio—at the side 
of it; under which were the words—mind your 
business. On the reverse were 13 small circles, 
joined together like the rings of a chain, on each 
of which was inscribed the name of some one of 
the Thirteen States. On another circular ring, 
within these, was inscribed American Congress— 
and in the central space— We are one. 


It is remarkable that the Austrians were re- 
duced to the necessity of coining leaden money in 
1529, when Vienna was besieged by the Turks. 
King James also made use of that practice to pay 
his army in Ireland, in the year 1690. 


The following entry, translated from the April 1, 
1786, edition of Mercure de France, appears to be 
based upon the previous item about the 1776 Con- 
tinental Currency dollar. The parentheses, brack- 
ets and the misspelled “Continantal” are repro- 
duced as they appeared in the original article: 


The first coin struck by Congress since the Ameri- 
can Revolution, according to one of our papers, 
has become so rare that one can only find it in the 
cabinets of the curious. This coin consisted of a 
piece of copper, about a pouce and a half in diam- 
eter, weighing 240 grains. On one side, was the 
legend, Continantal currency, 1776. (Monnoie cour- 
ante du continent, 1776.) [Current coin of the con- 
tinent, 1776.] In the middle, a sun was shown, 
shining upon a dial, with the word, fugio; & as ex- 
ergue: Mind your business. (Songez a vos affaires.) 
On the reverse, were seen 13 small circles, joined 
to one another, like links in a chain, & each bear- 
ing the name of one of the thirteen United States. 
Inside, was a circular legend with these words: 
American Congress. (Congres Américain.) And in 
the center, as an inscription: We are one. [Nous 
sommes un.] 


The phrases “since the American Revolution” 
(depuis la Révolution de lV’ Amérique) and “accord- 
ing to one of our Papers” (dit un de nos Papiers) 
did not appear in the British report. The English 
article stated, “They coined several pieces of 
pewter,” while the French author wrote, “This 
coin consisted of a piece of copper” (Cette mon- 
noie consistoit en un piece de cuivre). During the 
18th century, cuivre could have referred either to 
copper or brass, but not to pewter or tin, which 
would have been described as étain. The reason 
for this alteration is unknown. 

The measurement used was a pouce, which was 
roughly equivalent to an inch. The numismatic 
terms “legend” and “exergue” appear in the 
French article, but not in the British version, in- 
dicating the author’s knowledge of or experience 
with numismatics. The French article omits the 
second paragraph about siege money. 

In April 1786, more reports of Watson’s descrip- 
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Further denial of the existence of the 1776 Continental Currency dollar coin 
in pewter came from another Boston source, Paul Revere. 


A FEBRUARY 17, 1776, Continental Currency fractional bill, 


engraved by Elisha Gallaudet. 
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Actual Size: 82.5 x 63.5mm 


tion of the 1776 Continental Currency dollar coin 
appeared in the British press. A nine-page review 
of Volume 4 of Chemical Essays in The Critical Re- 
view provided the following brief commentary: 
“The continental currency, coined by congress in 
1776, is now said to have become scarce: the 
bishop further suspects that it consists of twelve 
parts of tin, and one of lead.” Volume 9-10 of 
A New Review (1786) prefaces Watson’s analysis in 
its entirety with: “...we likewise meet with the 
following curious account of American money.” 

News of Watson’s description of the dollar ap- 
peared in the May 31, 1786, edition of the Penn- 
sylvania Herald and General Advertiser, copied 
from a March 15 British item. No additional clari- 
fication has been located. 


Contemporary American Comments 
Refuting the Existence of the 

1776 Continental Currency Dollar 
Almost three years after Volume 4 of Watson’s 
Chemical Essays was published, the January 1, 
1789, issue of the Independent Chronicle and the 
Universal Advertiser of Boston ran the following 
editorial preceding Watson’s description of the 
1776 Continental Coinage: 


The following extract from the learned Bishop 
Watson’s Chemical Essays, [Published in 1786] 
Vol. 4, page 136, shows how easily strange errors 
are introduced into the writings of even careful 
men, when they write on any subject relative to 
distant countries. It is probable that some work- 
man amused himself with copying one of the 
small bills emitted by Congress, into a die or 
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mould, and then impressed or cast a piece of 
Pewter such as the Bishop has described. —If the 
author of that work should publish a future edi- 
tion it is hoped that clause will be omitted. 


Interestingly, further denial of the existence of 
the 1776 Continental Currency dollar coin in 
pewter (to which Watson referred) came from an- 
other Boston source, Paul Revere, a little more 
than a year later. Watson had a strong interest in 
metallurgy, so it is not surprising that Revere was 
an avid reader of his books. Revere’s respect for 
the author is evident from the tone of a letter he 
wrote to Watson on February 21, 1790. (The cor- 
respondence is part of the Revere Family Papers 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society.) 

Chemical 
In perusing your invaluable, Essays-on-Chemistry 
vol. 4 page 136, you make mention of pewter 
money coined by the American Congress, and 
give a description of it. The very great pleasure 
which I have received from the perusal of those 
volumes and the very_great exceeding good char- 
acter I have Lhave heard of you, from some of 
your countrymen, as a Man, and for fear some 
person of more consequence, has not endeav- 
oured to set you right in that piece of History; 
I have inclosed you two pieces of money, one 
of them was printed under the direction of 
the American Congress, the other I am not so 
fully asured off [sic]; as they both answer to 
your description, except the mettal [sic], I have 
sent them, supposing, if you were not possessed 
of them before, they might be acceptable to you 

as curiosities. 

As for pewter money struck in America, I never 
saw any, and I have made carefull [sic] enquiry, 
and have all the reason in the world to believe, 
that you were imposed upon by those who in- 
formed you. 


Tam sir with respect & esteem, 
Your most hum. servt. PR 

It seems astonishing that, in 1790, Revere had 
no knowledge of the 1776 Continental Currency 
dollar in pewter, while Watson owned or had ac- 
cess to a specimen in 1786, and Sprengel was ap- 
prised of its description and engravings in 1783. 
Philip Mossman addressed Paul Revere’s letter in 
the December 1997 issue of the American Numis- 
matic Society’s Colonial Newsletter. He likened 
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Like other contemporary engravers, Gallaudet produced illustrations 


and bookplates. He also had experience engraving at least one medal. 


PHOTOS: HERITAGE AUCTIONS 
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Revere’s unfamiliarity with the pewter coinage to 
the fact that Thomas Jefferson “claimed that 
halfpence did not circulate in Virginia even 
though Virginia had minted its own.” 

Revere’s letter does not specify what he sent to 
Watson. Based on the similarity of the design of 
the 1776 Continental Currency dollar coin to that 
of the February 17, 1776, Continental Currency 
fractional issue bill and the Fugio copper coin, 
Mossman speculates that Revere sent Watson 
specimens of the latter two items. We agree this is 
a logical conclusion. 


A Brief History of the 1776 Continental 
Currency Dollar's Origins 
Although no records regarding minting of the 1776 
Continental Currency dollar coin have been 
found, evidence shows that Congress intended it 
to replace the Continental Currency dollar bill. 
The dollar denomination was 
omitted from the paper money 
emission of the July 22, 1776, Res- 
olution of the Continental Con- 
gress and remained absent from 
six emissions until the final one 
of January 14, 1779. There was 
neither an excess nor sufficient 
depreciation of bills in 1776 to 
warrant discontinuing the denom- 
ination most convenient for com- 
merce. The reason for removing 
the dollar bill from six emissions 
of currency must have been to 
provide a niche for the dollar 
coins. The lack of a supply of sil- 
ver resulted in the coinage of 
pewter dollars that were, like the 
paper currency, fiat money. 

There were three motives be- 
hind the substitution of 1776 Con- 
tinental Currency dollar coins for 


the dollar bills: 1) to furnish the 4 PAUL REVERE may have sent 
Reverend Watson a sample of 
with a powerful symbol of unity the copper Fugio cent. 


newly independent United States 


and sovereignty; 2) to inspire 

confidence in the circulating Con- 

tinental Currency paper money; and 3) to provide 

the impetus for the creation of a national mint. 
The individual states also were producing pa- 

per money, but only two omitted the dollar de- 

nomination from any issue. Stuart Levine found 

that Georgia dropped the dollar denomination 


from the 1776 “Maroon Seal” certificates and the 
1777 “No Resolution Date” certificates; these 
omissions had not been noted previously. 
Whether Georgia’s representatives were antici- 
pating the dollar coin is unknown, but the state 
did send delegates to the second Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia. However, given the 
great distance between Georgia and Pennsylvania, 
where planning of the coinage was presumably 
discussed, it is unlikely Georgia participated in 
the production of the 1776 Continental Currency 
dollar coin. 

New York was the only other state to drop the 
dollar denomination from any emission of paper 
money, specifically that of August 13, 1776. The 
lack of the dollar bill from that emission, together 
with the proximity of New York to Philadelphia, 
suggests a connection between the dollar coin and 
the State of New York. This theory is supported 
by the engraver’s initials “EG” on 
a Continental Currency dollar 
specimen (Newman 3-D), likely 
representing Elisha Gallaudet. 
Much evidence leads to this con- 
clusion. Gallaudet was actively 
engraving in New York and the 
surrounding area in 1776. He had 
engraved the 1771 New York State 
currency, the 1774-76 “New-York 
Water Works” notes, and the 
February 17, 1776, Continental 
Currency one-sixth dollar paper 
currency. The engravings of the 
dies for the 1776 dollar coin 
clearly are based on the design on 
the one-sixth dollar bill. 

Like other contemporary en- 
gravers, Gallaudet produced il- 
lustrations and bookplates. He 
also had experience engraving at 
least one medal, the Literary 
Prize for King’s College (now Co- 
lumbia University) in 1768. The 
silver medal has a flat appear- 
ance, with the hatching, cross- 
hatching and stippling typical of 
a copperplate engraving. The coins and medals 
produced by a die-sinker generally have the 
three-dimensional appearance of bas-relief. The 
two-dimensional look of the designs on the 1776 
Continental Currency dollar coin indicates it was 
produced not by a die-sinker, but by an engraver. 


Actual Size: 28.7mm 
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A AUGUST 2, 1775, “New-York Water Works” 8-shilling note, engraved by Elisha Gallaudet. 
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Some have asserted that the 1776 Continental Currency coinage 


[No. 7] . ‘1 
HIS NOTE hail entitle the Beanzr to the Sum of 


EIGHT SHILLINGS, 


current Money of the Colony of New-York, payableon Demanp, by 
the MAYOR, ALDERMEN, and COMMON ALTY of 
the City of New-York, at the Office of Chamberlain of the faid City, 
purfuant to a Vote of the faid Mayor, Aldermen,"2@nd Commonalty, .+ 
of this Date. Dated the Second Day of Auguff, in the Year of our 
Lord One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Seventy-fives 


The Gallaudet family supplied further evidence 
of Elisha Gallaudet’s role as engraver of the dollar 
coin. In 1911 Edward Miner Gallaudet, Gallaudet 
College founder and his family’s historian, told his 
relative Robert Monro-Erwin that “EG FECIT” 
stood for “Made by Elisha Gallaudet,” and that 
this legend appeared on the first United States 
coinage. Thus, Gallaudet’s relatives knew the an- 
swer to the mystery of the initials on the 1776 
Continental Currency dollar decades before its 
disclosure to the numismatic community. 


Copper Continental Currency Coinage 
Some have asserted that the 1776 Continental 
Currency coinage might have been intended to 
circulate for about one hundredth of a dollar. The 
possible addition of a denomination as the func- 
tional equivalent of a cent is based essentially on 
two separate newspaper items, both arising from 
sources in British-occupied New York City during 
the American Revolution. 

The first, a June 27, 1776, New York Journal 
item, which was copied elsewhere in the contem- 
porary press, read as follows: 


We hear it proposed, that after three months, the 
currency of all Copper Coin made of bad metal, 
or wanting in weight, is to pass at the rate of 15 
for an eighth part of a dollar. And if it shall ap- 
pear that there is not a sufficiency for common 
use, that it will be all called in, and a new im- 
pression struck of Continental Copper Coin, of a 
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larger size; twelve of which is to pass for an 
eighth of a dollar, after which no other coppers 
are to pass current. 


The above item related a rumor that, after the 
withdrawal of certain “bad” coppers, the other, 
better coppers in circulation were to pass at 15 for 
one eighth of a dollar, or 120 for a dollar. “Bad” 
coppers consisted of worn and/or counterfeit 
English and Irish George II and George III half- 
pence in circulation in America. Farthings were 
ignored. The supposed proposal further provided 
that if quantities of better coppers were insuffi- 
cient, they, too, would be withdrawn, and a new 
issue of large Continental coppers would pass at 
12 for one eighth of a dollar, or 96 for a dollar. 

This extract does not involve shillings as 
a monetary unit, nor does it refer to any money 
of account then customarily in use. It relates only 
to Spanish dollars. The public would have had 
no practical way to distinguish “bad” from 
“good” coppers, and the three-month period for 
eliminating any type of circulating coppers 
throughout the united colonies would have been 
an impossibility. 

The second newspaper account appeared in 
the December 24, 1776, edition of the London 
Chronicle, based on a letter received from New 
York City: 


The Congress have established a Mint at Phila- 
delphia, where they coin copper and silver pieces 


might have been intended to circulate for about one hundredth of a dollar. 


Actual Size: 82.5 x 98.4mm 
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The copper composition pieces are, without doubt, patterns, 


trials or samples of dollar coins. 


about the size of half a crown: In silver go for 
twelve shillings, in copper for fourteen pence. 


This extract purported to describe actual 
events. It indicated that the Continental Congress 
silver coin passed for 12 shillings, without defining 
the origin of those shillings. If they were New 
York “money of account” shillings, the value of 
the silver coin would be 1.5 dollars; in Pennsylva- 
nia shillings, 1.6 dollars; in New England shillings, 
2 dollars; and in British sterling shillings, about 
2.67 dollars. 

The reference to “in copper for fourteen 
pence” is obviously erroneous. The copper coin 
value could not be worth in excess of a shilling of 
any kind. The only possible interpretation is “in 
copper at 14 pieces to the shilling,” construing the 
word “pence” as meaning coppers or pieces. 

Philadelphia seems to be where the purported 
circulating value of the alleged large new Conti- 
nental Congress coppers was occurring. The in- 
formant, being in New York City, had not seen the 
new copper coin, but would have known that 14 
coppers to a New York shilling was the rate at 
which counterfeit, worn and debased halfpence 
were then circulating in New York City. 

Assuming that the relaying source for the De- 
cember 24, 1776, extract actually knew something 
about the then existing 1776 Continental Currency 
examples, the statement that a mint was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia was a natural assumption. 
The comment that the coined Continental Cur- 
rency was as small as a half crown is a substantial 
error; and the failure to mention any coinage 
struck in pewter (the vast majority) was either un- 
known or deliberately omitted. 

Information dispatched from British-occupied 
New York and its environs in 1776 would have 
been inaccurate, as the British had not yet under- 
taken their short occupation of Philadelphia and 
had limited access to sources there. Subse- 
quently, on February 20, 1777, after the Continen- 
tal Congress had reconvened in Philadelphia, 
Connecticut delegate Roger Sherman submitted a 
resolution that copper be purchased and coined 
into both “pence and half pence.” The pence were 
to weigh one thirty-secondth of an avoirdupois 
pound and were to be valued at 72 to the dollar. 
This value must have been based on New England 
money of account, under which 12 of such pence 
were to pass for one shilling, which was worth one 
sixth of a dollar. This resolution was promptly 


tabled; it has no connection with, and is contrary 
to, the prior newspaper comments. 

The copper composition pieces are, without 
doubt, patterns, trials or samples of dollar coins. 
A Continental Currency coin struck in copper or 
other base metal, representing about one hun- 
dredth of a Spanish dollar in denomination or 
circulating value, would have been unacceptable 
to the authorities or the public if it had virtually 
the same diameter as the then-circulating Span- 
ish dollar because of the resulting confusion and 
opportunities for fraud. Nevertheless, the Conti- 
nental Currency coins have virtually the same 
diameter as the Spanish dollar. 

Regardless of their composition, the Continen- 
tal Currency coins have essentially the same de- 
sign, diameter and thickness. The December 24, 
1776, newspaper notice specifically stated that the 
copper and silver specimens were both about the 
same size. 


A KING’S COLLEGE SILVER LITERARY PRIZE MEDAL, engraved by 
Elisha Gallaudet and presented to Benjamin Moore in 1767. 

At the left is the engraved obverse, showing Athena and a 
gowned student. At the right is a graphic rendition of the re- 
verse, with an early representation of the school’s alma mater. 


PHOTOS: ELISHA GALLAUDET/MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Actual Size: 63.5mm 


As noted, there is no reason to conclude that 
either the pewter or copper pieces were contem- 
plated as functional, circulating equivalents of 
the cent. However, specie was necessary to pur- 
chase supplies for the Revolutionary War. Be- 
cause of the clamor for coinage and the unavail- 
ability of large quantities of silver, the pewter 
pieces served as fiat money. The extensive wear 
on many pieces coined in that metal provides evi- 
dence of the circulating “pewter dollars” about 
which Loyalist poet Odell wrote in his 1779 poem, 
“The Congratulation.” 

Out of 240 pewter 1776 Continental Currency 
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Since the design of known Continental Currency coinage is copied 


Elisha Gallaudet’s role in its production. 


dollar coins graded by Professional Coin Grading 
Service (as of February 7, 2014), 151 (63 percent) 
were circulated and 89 (37 percent) were uncircu- 
lated. The actual ratio of circulated to uncircu- 
lated coins is probably a bit greater than ex- 
pressed here, because valuable uncirculated 
examples are much more likely to be submitted 
multiple times for grading than less costly circu- 
lated pieces. Therefore, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the pewter coins were accepted as 
fiat money dollars, and were never intended for 
use as one hundredth of a Spanish dollar. 

The weight of the metal in a Spanish dollar- 
sized Continental Currency copper would be more 
than twice the weight of the metal in genuine and 
counterfeit British halfpence then circulating for 
the equivalent value, making the cost of produc- 
ing a new copper coinage more expensive than the 
circulating value proposed. Since coppers in cir- 
culation during the American Revolution were 
neither rejected for lack of value nor withdrawn 
by anyone for their intrinsic value or otherwise, 
there was no logical reason for the Continental 
Congress to undertake a new copper coinage in 
wartime, particularly when doing so would create 
a financial loss for the parties involved. 

In addition, circulating copper pence would not 
have had a foliated edge. Such decorative devices 
were reserved for silver and gold coinage to dis- 
courage individuals from clipping or filing off the 
precious metal for profit. The newspaper notices 
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A SILVER 1776 CONTINENTAL CURRENCY DOLLAR (Newman 3-D) with E.G. FECIT on the obverse, indicating 


Actual Size: 39mm 


refer to copper coinage of pence, though no cop- 
per coin then or previously circulating in America 
had decorative or lettered edges. For example, 
there were no decorative or lettered edges on the 
1783 Nova Constellatio 5-unit copper pattern sub- 
sequently struck in Philadelphia or on the Nova 
Constellatio coppers dated 1783 and 1785, despite 
their extensive commercial use. No decorative 
edges appear on state or federal coinage of 1785 
through 1788. In the 1790s, the reasons for the ex- 
tensive use of incuse decorative and lettered edges 
on English copper tokens and U.S. Mint copper 
coins were tied to the production of rimmed 
planchets, a feature not applicable in 1776. 

Since the design of known Continental Cur- 
reney coinage is copied from fractional Continen- 
tal Currency bills, the interrelationship between 
the paper money and the coinage is clear. The 
first issues of paper Continental Currency in- 
cluded the dollar denomination. Then the Conti- 
nental Currency dollar bill was officially elimi- 
nated from the July 22, 1776, emission and several 
subsequent issues. By that action, the creation of 
a Continental Currency dollar coin makes sense, 
but the production of a coin to pass at one hun- 
dredth of a dollar is illogical. 

Although copper Continental Currency dollars 
are known, their composition is not standard and 
appears to be a softer alloy. None were struck on 
planchets customarily used for standard copper 
coinage. These compositional pieces were struck 


from fractional Continental Currency bills, the interrelationship is clear. 
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A Cape Girardeau, Missouri, businessman purchased a first edition of the 
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A 1776 CONTINENTAL CURRENCY dollar 
struck in brass (Newman Reverse A). 
Actual Size: 39mm _ a first edition of the 
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TASCHENBUCH at an estate sale in Tennessee in the early 1980s. 


using Obverse Die 1, first in combination with a 
reverse having beaded rings (designated as Die 
A), and later with a modified reverse on which the 
rings were partially cut into lines (Die B). That 
reverse die was further altered (Die C) when the 
rings were cut completely, though this die was 
used only for pewter and silver strikings. 

Such evidence certainly indicates that copper- 
composition pieces were made as trials during the 
development stages of the first Continental Cur- 
rency Coinage reverse die, and none were pre- 
pared for the completed state of the reverse when 
it was used for both pewter and silver strikings. If 
copper coinage had been intended as a final prod- 
uct from such completed dies, the metal selected 
for strikings from Die C would have included ex- 
amples in copper or copper alloy. 

The foregoing seems to lead to the conclusion 
that copper coinage for circulation was not in- 
tended nor did it occur, and that only a dollar 
coin was contemplated. The newspaper extracts 
likely resulted when someone who knew or heard 
that Continental Currency Coinage had been 
planned or struck fabricated the article, either to 
create confusion by being deliberately misleading, 
or merely to present an interesting story. 


The Translated Version of 
Allgemeines historisches Taschenbuch 
A search for the original publication contain- 
ing Berger’s engraving of the 1776 Continen- 
tal Currency dollar coin—Allgemeines histor- 
isches Taschenbuch—began in 1984. In 2010, 
a second edition finally became available through 
Edmund Wolf of the G.S. MacManus Com- 
pany in Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. Author 
Eric Newman pur- 
chased it for the Eric 
P. Newman Numis- 
matic Education Soci- 
ety. (Co-author Mau- 
reen Levine purchased 
a first edition in 2013 
from Sotheby’s.) 
Fortuitously, a trans- 
lation had already 
been completed. Bob 
Keathley, a Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Missouri, 
businessman, bought 


A THE SPANISH 8 REALES of the period (shown) was virtually 


the same size as Continental Currency coinage. Actual Size: 39mm 


Taschenbuch at an estate sale in Tennessee in the 
early 1980s. In the mid-1990s, when he learned of 
local translators Heinz and Karin Dutt, Keathley 
commissioned the translation of the tiny volume. 
It was finished in 2000, and the book, 1700s in 
America, was published in 2004. 

The translation of the “Miinzen” section was, 
of course, of primary importance to us. An exami- 
nation of the rest of the text showed that Sprengel 
explained who provided the illustrations of the 
American soldiers and the portraits, but re- 
mained silent about the origins of the illustrations 
of the flag, pennant, coin and medal. This indi- 
cates that the source, perhaps Franklin, may have 
wished to remain anonymous. 


Franklin's View 

We could think of no better way to conclude our 
exploration of 18th-century writings on the 1776 
Continental Currency dollar coin than with a 
quote from the great Benjamin Franklin himself. 
On April 22, 1779, Franklin wrote to Samuel 
Cooper that the depreciation of the Continental 
Currency was “a Kind of imperceptible Tax, every 
one having paid a Part of it in the Fall of Value 
that took Place between his Receiving and Paying 
such Sums as pass’d thro’ his Hands.” In other 
words, this indirect tax secured our liberty. 
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